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THE LORD AND THE LAW 
PAuL FostTErR, 0.P. 


AM told that the Japanese, each Spring, will carry their 
[awe many miles on their backs for them to enjoy the sight 
of the cherry-tree in full flower. They all feel that: 


since, to look at things in bloom 
fifty springs are little room, 
about the woodlands I wili go 
to see the cherry hung with snow. 


It won't happen so often in our lives that we can witness such a 
revelation ieee and.... who knows....? next Spring the 
cherry may let fall its silver upon our grave, next autumn drop 
gold upon our tombstone. 

Such thoughts are the commonplaces of mortal man who 
compares his brief span of life with the smiling persistence of the 
plants and of the planets. But there is a more daunting comparison 
yet to be made, in the degrees of faithfulness with which plant and 
planet obey the laws of God and those with which man obeys him. 
The cherry tree blooms because it must, because it cannot resist 
the compulsions that God has put within its nature. The animals, 
too, go about their slaying azid their mating sinless, because they 
obey a law they cannot choose to resist; and on an unimaginably 
wider scale the earth turns on its axis into day and night, and on 
its orbit into summer and autumn, in perfect fidelity; while the 
sun, its centre of attraction, with all the company of the stars of 
heaven, goes on its unthinkable course to some unknown des- 
tination. ‘See how the skies proclaim God’s glory, how the vault 
of heaven betrays his craftsmanship.’ 

It is a daunting comparison, because we cannot help observing 
how irregular and unfaithful is the way of man compared to the 
way of the stars. It is true that men have inverted the argument 
jo pointed to a different conclusion; the planets and the plants, 
they say, obey no law ofa creator; they obey only the promptings 
of their own material structure. The cherry-tree will bloom and 
die until the dying planet withers it at its roots; the stars pursue 
the constraint only of their chance-made conglomerations of 
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particles; and when the last red star is a dead star, the whole 
apparatus of the heavens will disintegrate and vanish, as meaning- 
less and purposeless as on the day when the two first atoms 
collided and coalesced. And man is one with the stars and the 
stones; chance caused his emergence and at any moment another 
chance may hurl him back into the nothingness of all things that 
have lost their materiai composition. This fortuitous concourse 
of atoms may end utterly with the disintegration of an atom. 

There are, of course, strong and subtle arguments to show that 
this doctrine is completely false, but apart from them Christian 
men, and, indeed, the vast majority of the human race, feel that 
such an attitude is deadly and unreal, and deadly because unreal. 
We, at least, have the knowledge that on a certain day in historic 
time a star did move at God’s command from its path and, 
sweeping outof the vast depths of heaven, stand above the manger 
where the Christ Child lay. And the event which it signalled, the 
Incarnation, is itself a demonstration that the world, and we 
with it, are condemned to no closed circuits and cycles of change 
and decay, to no materialistic consummation in death alone, but 
belong to a new order which passes back through the tiny channel 
of the babe in the manger a is restored to God. As St Augustine 
said, ‘circuitus isti explosi sunt.... those closed rhythms are blown 
to smithereens’, and at the Incarnation the hour-glass of time is, 
as it were, turned upside down and all the sand-grains of the 
universe that had been flowing away from God reverse their 
course and flow back again to their consummation in heaven. 

It is, of course, obvious that this child in the manger is the 
summit of the human race, the predestined path through whom 
we are all to return to God. But the full significance of this birth 
at Bethlehem, of this divine and human leadership that is given 
us, is lost if we forget the particular — of our Lord 
becoming flesh, of the second person of the Trinity invading the 
sphere of time and changeability, of the Word assuming the 
world. For although God could have chosen other means whereby 
the gulf torn between himself and creation by original sin could 
have been filled in, the appointment of his only-begotten son to 
be the means of our redemption has an enormous appropriateness. 
He who is to be the King of the world is already the Emperor of 
the Universe. This is made clear by St Paul when he proclaims 
that ‘his is that first birth which precedes every act of creation. 
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Yes, in him all created things took their being’; for it is chrough 
his eternal Word, ‘the true likeness of the God we cannot J 
that the Father projects, as it were, the whole of creation upon 
the nothingness that preceded it. Our Lord in his eternal generation 
by the Father is already the law by which all things move, for it 
sony in him and through him tat they have cher exsence 

Therefore, St Paul implies, Christ who is already the master 
and law-giver of the created world is also the ae of the new 
creation. In him was all completeness originally, and ‘through him 
it is God’s good pleasure to win back all things, whether in 
heaven or in earth. into union with himself’. The first creation is 
spoiled by Adam, who was its summit and object, and, by becom- 
ing man, our Lord reoccupies this focus of creation and from it 
begins the vast work of the reintegration of all things. He is that 
head whose body is the Church, which is the new creation, and 
we are all to be brought back into the ‘kingdom of his beloved 
son’. The pattern is to be repeated, but marvellously transformed; 
‘in Adam all die, in Christ shall all be made alive’. 

The new law of tlie universe, then, is the Lord Christ, and 
though the plants and the planets seem, in some measure, to obey 
that ighad fidelity which they received in creation through the 
Word, yet they, too, St Paul elsewhere implies, await the full 
regeneration of man before they can sing in all its perfection the 
music of the spheres. And that is why the Law is a Lord; for man 
has to choose from love the law to which he will be obedient. 
Man is only man, he is only specified, made different from all 
other creatures, by his faculty of choice, and it is the essence of our 
very nature that all we do we must choose to do; and it follows 
that we have to choose for ourselves what shall be the end and 
object of our lives. Choice is the same thing as love, and St 
Augustine renders this great human characteristic marvellously 
when he says: ‘Amor meus, pondus meum’: literally, ‘my love is my 
weight’, but, far more accurately, ‘what I love is my private 
centre of gravity’. We all of us have some object which we work 
for, as the planets have their centre of gravity in the sun. And this 
treasure, this love, this object of ambition, this centre of gravity, 
moves us the whole time, consciously or not, so that our whole 
lives revolve about it. It may be anything, physical beauty, 
scholarship, power, wealth, a person; and certainly, for the vast 
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majority of the human race, it is persons who have the greatest 
attractive power. Men’s laws and measures may make the head- 
lines but it is people that people are really interested in; at their 
lowest, in the ex foits of professional footballers, at a higher level 
the attractions oft the artists and the dictators, the latest philosophi- 
cal spell-binders, or even in the activities of their sovereign kings. 
The highest attraction is in the Persons who are God, and so that 
this attraction shall have the utmost compelling power upon our 
acts of choice, when the world is to be redeemed, the second 
Person of the Trinity assumes manhood and is born by the Holy 
Ghost of the Virgin Mary. 

That is why the Incarnation is carried out to the point we know 
of. The mere fact of Incarnation was enough to a the gulf 
between God and man; the new creation is already there in the 
child in the manger; but the divine act has to be completed by 
the activities of men. It is not a magically efficacious dispensation 
that is inaugurated at Bethlehem; the King is there, but the king- 
dom does not spring fully armed from the crib; it has to grow, 
‘thy kingdom come’, and because it is a kingdom in which men 
play the key réle, even though in union with their God made 
Man, it has to grow in a human way. It is easy, in the states of 
men, to proclaim a new constitution which is to regulate the 
human family, but all history teaches that a constitution is so 
much paper until the minds and hearts of men have become 
attuned to it, fitted into its pattern. So the child grows and 
becomes a man, and goes out on his public ministry, and on to his 
Passion and death and gathers around him that body of followers 
who have given him tae hearts, that body which is the nucleus 
of his Kingdom. And to the end of time that Kingdom must 
grow in the same way, by the allegiance of the individual heart 
to the King who comes amongst us. It is a peculiar kingdom, in a 
sense the most tyrannical that can be imagined, for } a8 Lord is 
whole law and in another sense the least despotic, for that Lord 
has shown by his life and death that he will have us for love and 
for no other reason. ‘And if I shall be lifted up on high, I will 
draw all men to me.’ 

The law of the ‘kingdom of his son’, therefore, is a personal 
love, which is, besides, the law of the entire universe. This love 
of God through his son has, of course, been the subject of many 
debates and torturing speculations, as to whether such a love is 
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entirely disinterested or is, in its essence, a selfish, even a possessive 
love. To such speculations the greatest of the Church’s theologians 
gives a sublime and simple answer; the love between God and 
man is a love of friendship, amicitia, and he defines this love by the 
ressive phrase, amicus est amico amicus, which we may render as 
T love my friend and he loves me back’, or, “My true love hath 
my heart, and I have his.’ It isn’t a question of selfishness and 
possessiveness, or an abandonment to a romantic ideal of hopeless 
passion, but a total situation of friendship, in which the love of the 
one person for the other is the greater because that love is returned, 
assured and mutual. You do not like God because he likes you; 
and the reverse is not true either; but each party has the other’s 
heart, and knows it and, very properly, is ghd of that assurance. 
So wholesome, so satisfactory, so unargumentative, so humanly 
right, is the relation we have with our Creator and Redeemer. As 
our Lord, consummating upon the Cross the life which is the 
model and law of our lives, gives us to his Mother in the person 
of St John, he gives us as Selowed disciples, as individually those 
whom he particularly loves. Christ the King reigns from the 
Cross, to draw all men to him, to cause all men to choose him 
freely as their treasure, their pondus, their centre of gravity; and 
as we look upon our Lord, in Bethlehem or Nazareth or Cana, 
in Galilee, Jericho or on Golgotha, we see the Lord who is our law, 
and whose love for us, as he is the Word of God, is the eternal rule 
and structure and reality of the universe. If the states of men fall 
into anarchy; if we see the whole universe of the stars harvested 
and reaped, and every season and cycle of the material creation 
curve to its dissolution, this personal love for the moulder of the 
world and the Redeemer of men remains as the pledge of our own 
eternity and the ultimate reality of all things. Christus vivit, 
Christus regnat, Christus imperat. 


| | 


A CATHOLIC IN POLITICS 
THE EArt OF IDDESLEIGH 


Y family were Church-and-State Tories of an untheore- 
M tical, moderate sort. Eldest sons ‘went into politics’ and 

younger sons ‘went into the Church’. A religious 
outlook was taken for granted; the religion was very sincere; so 
were the politics. 

They served God according to their light and the King accord- 
ing to their light. The lights were not as dim as some people now 
suppose. My grandfather, a man of unostentatious piety, was 
well-read in theology. He was also interested in social reform and 
played a part in founding schools for the poor and the first 
reformatories. 

It is not easy to convey the quality of ‘integration’. Grand- 
father went to Church pes Poors aon the parson prayed for 
‘the High Court of Parliament’. He went to Parliament on 
week-days, and heard another parson open proceedings with a 
prayer for the Church. Life had a rhythm. He was a good 
Churchman in Politics; not a Churchman and a politician. 

Integration bred integrity. He was once discussing some 
political problem with his family and friends. A certain ingenious 
course of action was suggested. Grandfather’s voice and manner 
did not change in the least; he said: “Yes, but that would not be 
right’—and went on calmly to discuss other possible lines of 
conduct. The unlucky suggestion was disposed of in six quiet 
words. 

The integration was of course closely connected with the idea 
of the ‘Establishment of the Church’. ‘Establishment’ had a 
meaning in the nineteenth century which it has almost entirely 
lost today. Catholics had been admitted to Parliament before my 
Grandfather’s career commenced: the ‘Jew Bill’ came when he 
was a new-comer to politics: as Leader of the Commons he 
fought hard, but unsuccessfully, to exclude Bradlaugh. It is 
arguable that the Enabling Bill of the ‘twenties’ and the Episcopal 
permission to clergy to use the Revised Prayer Book (rejected by 
Parliament) in the ‘thirties of our century, deprived ‘Establish- 
ment’ of all real meaning. 
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As a convert to Catholicism, I found no difficulty in achieving 
an ‘integration’ that had no connection with ‘Establishment’. I 
now belonged to the real historic Church of the English people; 
the Church which shaped our political institutions—for our 
Parliament is no mere ‘Liberal’ Assembly—it is of medieval 
origin and retains many medieval features. Succeeding to a seat 
in the House of Lords a few months after I was received, I met 
Catholics in Parliament who found it perfectly natural to be good 
Catholics and good Englishmen: Lord Fitzalan, Francis 
Blundell, and others in different parties. If we had difficulties, 
if we found suspicion and occasionally dislike among our political 
associates, were we not by that very fact nearer to St Thomas 
More? 

St Thomas More, indeed, might typify the ‘integration’ of a 
Catholic in the political walk. He Lan, adie English 
Catholic—and even a modern English Catholic. He was, I think, 
the first commoner and layman to sit on the Woolsack; the first 
man to owe a great position in the state solely to his legal and 
political talents, without benefit of noble birth or clerical dignity... 
one might say, the first ‘politician’ pure and simple. One might 
go further and suggest that Thomas More and Thomas Cromwell 
stand for the best and worst sides of political life in England. 

It therefore seemed, and still seems, to me perfectly natural 
and in the tradition of my country and my family to be a Catholic 
politician. 

Most of the work of Parliament consists in applying the prin- 
ciples of justice to the issues that arise. The ordinary politician is 
concerned rather with shaping and amending legislation than 
with its initiation. It is not necessary that he should have theories 
as to the ‘perfect state’; his ordinary job is to introduce the highest 
degree of relative perfection into the state as he finds it. Every act 
of justice, every attainment of a relative perfection mirrors the 
justice and perfection of God. The relation between County 
Councils and County Borough Councils should be as harmonious 
as the relations between the nine choirs of angels. A Town and 
Country Planning Bill should reflect the order and freedom of the 
many mansions of heaven. A Children Bill should bear the impress 
of Christ’ care for ‘the least of these my brethren’. The day-to-day 
work of Parliament evidently affords innumerable opportunities 
to the Catholic politician. 
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But, you may object, this sort of thing can be done as well by 
non-Catholics and non-Christians. Yes, but that does not make 
justice and charity any the less Catholic virtues. The Good 
Samaritan had more justice and charity than the priests and Levites. 
All I know is that I have the assistance of the sacraments, and 
therefore should at least have a more perfect intention in these 
matters. A Catholic politician ought, obviously, to be more 
single-minded, less personally ambitious, more hard working 
than others in his profession. It is a high ideal, at any rate. 

The question of ‘party’ politics is somewhat less pressing and 
immediate in the House of Lords than in the Commons. Yet most 
of us must face it: the cross-bencher will be a rarity in any 
political body. The Catholic politician must make up his mind 
which party seems to hiin rather nearer the ‘Kingdom of God and 
its justice’, and work honestly with and for that pares. as much as 
he can. It is probable t’:at a Catholic, having fewer illusions and a 
more ‘total’ outlook than other men, will tend to moderation in 
his political views. The presence of good Catholics in other parties 
than his own will moderate the bitterness of party strife for him. 
He will hardly believe that the mere victory of his party will set 
Society right—a delusion common enough among other party 
men. But if he feels that his party, on the siaia stands for an ideal 
more just than the others, he wii! tend to believe in and follow his 
leaders, especially on matters in which he has no special com- 
petence, while in matters which he knows about he will strive to 
influence party policy. All parties permit ‘abstention’ from the 
division lobby on conscientious grounds; they vary in their 
attitude towards a man who votes against the party whip. Yet 
even the strong discipline of Labour did not rd pone Scurr from 
doing his Catholic duty on a famous educational occasion. 

This party system of ours has after all great merits. The Book 
of Job tells us that Satan himself was allowed to put his La 
case’ in the High Court of Heaven. We politicians are no an 
—-weak and frail and stupid enough, God knows (much worse 
men in other walks of life:). We seem to need the systematic 
criticism that ‘party’ provides. We have, I suppose, greater 
temptations than other men—at least, when we are in office; it is 
good for us to know that several hundred intelligent, well- 
informed, experienced men in opposition are quite determined 
that our sins shall find us out. fy you can’t be good, be careful’. 
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But that is too cynical. There is no real sense in which each 
House of Parliament is a ‘Chapter’. In my political life there have 
been two big ‘scandals’—(not a bad record for any body of men). 
Parliament’s deliberations in both cases were a model of sound 
Christian practice—the debates would not have disgraced a 
religious community. There was a real hatred of the sin and love 
of the sinner. The correction was just and merciful, and pre- 
cautions were taken to avert future temptation. The si va 
impression that politics is a “dirty business—which seems par- 
ticularly prevalent among Catholics—is largely due to the 
impression which the Marconi scandal (forty years ago) made on 
Belloc and Chesterton. That was a serious affair, and badly 
handled. Is it forgotten that Parliament has now established a far 
superior system of Inquiry which is put into action, almost 
automatically, when serious charges are made? 

It is true that the country sees the party system at its worst 
when an election comes. Politicians still make the mistake of 
laying down’ to the constituents—and the play is sometimes 
pretty low! But even there we are improving. The last General 
Election was a grave, sensible consultation of the people—and the 
people appreciated it and voted as never before. ! 

I suppose that I act ‘as a Catholic’ in some special (but not 
exclusive) sense when I have to state ‘the Catholic position’ in 
Parliament—speaking on Divorce or Euthanasia or some such 
moral question. But remember that what I state (nearly always) is 
Natural Law—not really a “denominational point of view’ (as 
Parliament thinks). It is significant that on these moral issues I 
stand for the values which my Anglican forefathers accepted 
without question, and which many Anglicans today are ques- 
tioning—thank God, not all of them. There is naturally a good 
chance of some Anglican support. Today, there are a consti of 
excellent Archbishops in the House—much better men than some 
of their predecessors; and a ‘faithful remnant’ among the other 
bishops and laymen.2 There are a few good, sound, ‘converted’ 
1 As for a ‘Catholic’ party—my chief objection to ‘P.R.’ is that it would give a chance for 
such a party to arise! We should be in a tiny minority, usually in uneasy alliance with a 
large and alien party that would have little understanding. or sympathy for us; while the 
other large parties, losing any hope of the Catholic vote, would ride roughshod over us. 
Is it not a that ‘Catholic’ parties abroad have arisen; not to express Catholic social 
principles, but in reply to an anti-clerical spirit to which Britain is a stranger? 

2 But I wonder whether Anglicanism would not be stronger in the House of Lords if the 
bishops were not there. Anglican views might command more Parliamentary agreement 
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nonconformists, as well, whose help is sometimes valuable. 


Still, I do not feel much lack of continuity between the ordinary 
round of parliamentary work and these special ‘Catholic’ speeches. 
Most peers are ‘specialists’ on some subject of other: I ‘specialise’ 
in moral theology and Catholic truth. I would not admit that 
1 am more a Catholic on these special occasions than on any other 
motion on which I may declare such knowledge as I have and 
the truth that is in me. 

Besides, even on ‘secular’ subjects, we have a body of Catholic 
principles to guide us. The Church’s teaching throws light on all 
sorts of questions—economic, industrial, social. The great 
encyclicals are not often directly applicable to current problems— 
but they are in the background of our thought; Catholic teaching 
guides our approach to many questions which Parliament dis- 
cusses—and we are not always on the losing side! Thus, on the 
Children Bill, we stood, successfully, for as large a measure of 
parental right and religious teaching as the (very difficult) circum- 
stances permitted. We obtained—not all we wanted, but—a 
considerable measure of protection for the unmarried mother in 
the latest Adoption Act. 

In Foreign Affairs, the Catholic politician will set before his 
eyes the ideal of Pax Christi in Regno Christi. He cannot be a 
mere pacifist, internationalist or nationalist; he can never accept 
a world order in which the Gospel cannot be preached to all 
nations. He may have to acquiesce, for a time and to avert greater 
evils, in many alliances: but he can never, for example, accept a 
world divided between a godless East and a free West. I regard 
it as a primary and essential Catholic duty today to assist in the 


building up of strong armed forces in the West. 


In domestic affairs, we should make up our minds about the 
Welfare State. There is a school of Catholic thought that regards 
it with extreme suspicion; personally, I can find no Catholic 
authority against, and much in favour of, the Welfare State. The 
relief of the sick and poor by Government action seems to me to 
be in line with the tradition of the royal saints—Edward, 
Henry, Stephen and Lewis—who founded hospitals and schools 
with public money, curbed the wealthy and powerful and 
if they were put, as ours are, by well-instructed or well-briefed laymen. I think that 
Archbishops are better heard outside, rather than in Parliament. 

Cardinal Bourne once told me he considered it would be a great mistake for him to sit 
in some ‘reformed’ House—as is often suggested by theorists. 
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defended the poor. When our evil and particularly adulterous 
generation comes to be judged, I believe that our social institu- 
tions will plead in our favour. But as Catholics we shall guard 
against any complacent belief in the ‘perfectibility of man’ 
through these corporal works of mercy. We must do all we can to 
ensure that the greatest possible measure of Christian truth is 
taught to all children—not ours alone—in the state schools: that 
pon wo medical methods are kept out of the hospitals and clinics 
and that relief of poverty does not infringe the — of the 
individual. Thank God, we are not alone in having these ideals— 
though perhaps we formulate them more clearly. 

But we shall be more particularly interested in maintaining, 
within the Welfare State, a place for that charity which is private 
and personal—and no one in his senses doubts that within and 
alongside the State system there are going to be vast opportunities 
for charity—personal service perhaps rather than, yet not ex- 
cluding, almsgiving. It is obviously a vital—perhaps the most 
vital—task of any Catholic in politics today to ask = a place the 
Catholic charities, secular and religious, are to find inside or in 
co-operation with the Welfare State. 

The Catholic schools axe a part of the State’s educational 
structure and we can reasonably hope for some improvement in 
grants. Good use was found for our Catholic orphanages in the 
Children Act—and many of these orphanages will become far 
better and happier places as a result of % Home Office inspection 
they now receive. The Catholic hospitals are outside the Health 
Scheme—for the present, at least—but they are taking an overflow 
of State patients, and may come to take more. The State provides 
Chaplains for Catholic soldiers and Catholic criminals; re is a 
possibility that a Chaplaincy scheme for young workers, for 
students or for holiday camps may one day commend itself. The 
Catholic Marriage Advisory Council gets considerable grants 
(and needs mare it will be a recognised part of our social life. 
Religion has got to play a bigger part still in the Juvenile Delin- 
quency problem. 

The fact is that the traditional American notion of ‘Separation 
of Church and State’ has gone by the board. ‘Separation’ could 
exist in a society in which ‘the rights of private “age oom were 
unquestioned and the state undertook minimum functions. It 
cannot exist in a “Welfare State’—it must be replaced by ‘inte- 
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gration’. Consider the question of ecclesiastical property. In the 
nineteenth century a ‘squire’ had a perfect right to give or sell his 
mansion to a religious community; and the community held 
their property on exactly the same tenure as the other squires. It 
is still the case today; he the whole position is bound to be 
affected (and I think sooner rather than later) by the disappearance 
of the squire class. We are approaching a condition in which most 
big country houses will be owned either by Local Authorities, or 
by some such ‘para-State’ institution as the National Trust: or by 
Religious. Already one hears of Religious Orders competing 
with Local Authorities for some big mansion or other—a situation 
fraught with peril. The Catholic politician will need all the grace 
and wisdom he can obtain if this problem is to be solved on 
twentieth-century lines. To think in nineteenth-century terms of 
‘the rights of property’ will get us nowhere. But so much inte- 

tion has been achieved in other fields, so much goodwill has 
en shown to us by our separated brethren, that we may have 
every reasonable hope of finding an integral solution of this 
problem also. 

We are back, then, at ‘integration’—and on a wider scale than 
that personal integration with which my article began. We shall 
certainly need integrated Catholic politicians to achieve any 
tolerable Church-State relationship. We shall not achieve more 
than a tolerance and temporary basis for their common existence. 
Bernard Shaw, as a young man, invented a Catholic priest, and 
made him speak of heaven—‘In my dreams it is a country in 
which the State is the Church and the Church is the people’. An 
older and wiser Shaw quoted a real Catholic priest. ‘In your play 
I see the dramatic presentation of the regal, sacerdotal, and 
prophetical powers, in which Joan was fon a To me it is not 
the victory of any one of them that will bring peace and the Reign 
of the Saints in the Kingdom of God, but their fruitful interaction 
in a costly but noble state of tension.’ 


EDITORIAL NOTE 
Lorp IppgsteIGH’s ‘A Catholic in Politics’ is the first of a series of Personal 
Views. Subsequent contributions to the series will deal with Catholics 
and Law, Journalism, Music, the Stage, the Universities, the Novel, 
etc.: The contributors will include Compton Mackenzie, Douglas 
Woodruff, Professor Hilary Armstrong, Ernest Milton, etc.: The 
articles do not necessarily represent the opinion of BLACKTRIARS. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL PREDICAMENT 
CoLuMBA RYAN, O.P. 


ACH of the books here under review! testifies in its own 
k= to the predicament in which philosophy finds itself. 
But ‘predicament’ has to be taken in a much wider sense 
than in the title of Professor Barnes’s book. For the predicament 
of philosophy is this: that the eminent who claim to speak its 
tongue (and there can be little doubt of the genuine eminence of 
such thinkers as Russell or Whitehead or Heidegger or Husserl or 
Maritain or Gilson, to name but several) speak languages not 
translated, and perhaps not translatable, to each other, about 
subjects not related, and perhaps not relatable, to each other; and 
by the very fact of engaging in the conversation of one the would- 
be philosopher appears to forfeit not merely the right but the 
very possibility of conversing intelligibly or interestingly with the 
others; nor (such is the predicament) is i permitted to make any 
preliminary enquiry before committing himself to one or other 
company, since to do so is, by the very fact of doing it, to commit 
himself, in the eyes of one or other group, to an investigation or 
to some fagon de parler vicious and vitiating from the outset. So 
the contemporary positivist has no use for and is not interested in, 
and, for the most part, is quite ignorant of, the thought of the 
existentialist, and the existentialist of the positivist, and each of 
the thomist, and the thomist of them both. To read the books 
here reviewed together is to feel the disconcerting difficulties of 
this predicament. Must we say that the difficulties are hopelessly 
insuperable? This is a question to which, because of the predica- 
ment, no theoretical answer can be given. The answer must be 
the practical one of what happens to philosophy in the next fifty 
years; which beiag future cannot be known. But which can, and 
surely should be, planned, by anyone not entirely a prisoner in the 
doctrinal compartmentalism of his own making. The classical 
form of any such planning in philosophy has been, from Par- 
1 The Philosophical Predicament by W. H. F. Barnes. (A. C. Black; 10s. 6d.) 
The Mpery of Being I. Reflection and Mystery by Gabriel Marcel. (The Harvill Press; 


The Poyehclogy of Sartre by Peter J. R. Dempsey, 0.F.M., Cap. (Cork University Press; 
12s. 6d.) 
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menides’s Two Ways, Plato’s Republic and Aristotle’s Posterior 
Analytics onwards, always a Discours de la Méthode. So it may not be 
without significance, and hopeful significance, that two of these 
books are in fact just such Discours, and the third, by what one 
may judge to be the failure of a heroic undertaking, points the 
need of the same. The philosophical planner could therefore do 
noe than read each one of these books carefully and sympa- 
thetically. 

The predicament with which W.H.F.B. is concerned lies at one 
angle (which is not to deny that it is an extremely important 
angle) of the whole situation. He examines the claim made by 
(some) contemporary thinkers that (some) traditional forms of 
metaphysical or philosophical thought must be wholly abandoned 
because of the findings of (what some claim to be)? ‘analysis’. 
This claim by the proponents of analysis must necessarily land 
them, according to W.H.F.B., in the predicament (celebrated since 
Aristotle’s formulation of it) of using philosophy (metaphysics) 
to destroy philosophy (metaphysics), unless it can be shown that 
the method of analysis is not in fact philosophy in any traditional 
sense. This leads W.H.F.B. to an extremely valuable and lucid 
examination of what ‘analysis’ is, and, more precisely, what 
exactly it is that is analysed. It is indeed astonishing to find how 
little practitioners of analysis have turned their own analytic 
methods upon their own activity. “All these questions are in 
contemporary discussion wrapped in obscurity as dark as that 
which surrounds the song the sirens sang to Ulysses’. W.H.F.B. in 
successive chapters traces the various stages and forms that 
‘analysis’ has passed through, from G. E. Moore’s first proclama- 
tion of it, by way of its most confident attacks in the care of the 
Logical Positivists of the ’thirties against metaphysics, even to the 
more subdued tactics of Therapeutic Positivism and of the later 
utterances of Professor Ayer. It emerges, 9 pon, the author, 
that ‘analysis is the critical reconstruction of our language in the 
interest of a better understanding of the reality’, and that as such, 
it is, and in fact has turned out in practice to be, the surreptitious 
conduct of properly philosophical criticism. He concludes that 
its attack upon metaphysics falls into the predicament alleged; and 


2 Linsert the parenthetical some’s, and could justifiably continue to do so throughout the 
rest of this review, to remind the reader how little awareness each of the authors under 
review manifests in regard to each other’s Psa vance and terminology. But for sake of 
euphony, let the parentheses be emitted and understood, 
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with that he completes his ‘underlabourer’s’ work of clearing the 
ground for the edifice of philosophy. The book is senna for 
its combination of close criticism and urbane style; as a critical 
introduction to modern analytic trends of thought it could hardly 
be bettered. 

But what speculation does its author make way for? One 
suspects, but is not told, some rather old fashioned idealism, and 
certainly not the speculation of the Gifford Lectures of 1949-50. 
Probably (I may be quite wrong) W.H.F.B. would not admit at all 
the legitimacy of M. Marcel’s procedures; they belong to a cate- 
gory of the philosophical predicament that is set (if set at all) 
sideways-on to the one just discussed. 

M. Marcel’s book (the first and preparatory series of his 
lectures) is a very moving one; it is the appeal of the introvert 

int the brutal extroversion of our times. Perhaps the clue to his 
thought is found when he writes: “The essential point to grasp now 
is that in the end I am in some danger of confusing myself, m 
real personality, with the State’s official record of my activities’. 
This really, and surely rightly, frightens the author; he is a man 
who cherishes the intimate qualities of human existence and 
personal relationships, and it is just these that are threatened, indeed 
undermined, by the spirit of extroversion that battens upon the 
atomised and collectivised dossier-existence of modern man. The 
refusal to reflect (an older tradition might have said, to be recol- 
lected) and the refusal to imagine (an older and less ambiguous 
tradition might have said to compassionate—compatiri—and._ to 
have a sense of the sacramental)—these are the fatal characteristics 
of this malignant spirit. And so G.M.’s lectures become an exercise 
in reflection, a Discours de la Méthode very far removed from 
systematic doubting, as the only way to express what reflection 
is. ‘It is necessary that reflection, by its own efforts, should make 
itself transparent to itself.’ And this will lead him to communicate 
in the mystery of Being (which presumably will be the theme of 
the next series of lectures): “Reflection, interrogating itself about 
its own essential nature, will be led to acknowledge that it 
inevitably bases itself on something that is not itself, something 
from which it has to draw its strength’. For reflection turns out 
to involve spiritual ‘presence’ whether ‘of oneself to itself, or... . 
the presence to it of the other that is not really separable from it’; 
and by ‘presence’ is meant that a thing is not over-against an 
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object, as externalised, that it does not, therefore, present problems 
to be solved, but transcends enquiry and constitutes the field of the 
mysterious which is the field for philosophical research in depth 
reaching to eternity. 

All this, and much that is said in the detail of passing, is v 
suggestive. One might venture to suggest that it is mu 
nearer to classical thomist themes than the author imagines or 
would care to admit. For example (to take only details) the 
— of any representation (as a kind of grey Bowes mass) 
oO ee (ch. 2) is something with which any advised thomist 
should surely concur; G.M. appeals to Husserl’s phenomenological 
approach to save himself from it; but he oat’ have appealed to 

e careful thomist analysis of the species expressa as a signum 
formale. Again when he insists upon the derivative and secondary 
character of the consciousness of self, and writes ‘how difficult it 
is to succeed in getting a direct glimpse of whatever it is that we 
mean by self’, ought he not to know of the identical theme in 
Pére Gardeil’s pages on the subject in La Structure de I’ dme? When 
he warns against the danger that the ‘initial, living experience’ of 
intellection may survive ‘only on condition of degrading itself. . . . 
of shutting itself up in its own simulacrum’ he is putting in his 
own way what the thomist does who insists that any act of 
knowledge is a vital actio immanens and does not consist in some 
material imprint of the species. And in his assertion that ‘intel- 
ligence must become at once pure ardour and pure receptivity’ 
there is an almost verbal echo of the theory of intellectus agens and 
intellectus possibilii—though G.M.’s analysis of these functions of 
the intellect should probably be more closely assimilated to an 
Augustinian illuminism than to St Thomas’s position. If this be 
the case with themes in detail, may it not equally be the case with 
the thought as a whole? 

Here indeed is the problem for thomism. It is the problem 
characteristic of the predicament of philosophy outlined above, 
how one philosophical tradition and language is to be related to 
and ted into another. One remark may here be made. 
Thomist thought is absolute in a sense that most contemporary 
thought is not; I mean by that that the thought of a philosopher 
such as Marcel takes place in the context, and usually in opposition 
or reaction to a ‘classical’ tradition (that of the seventeenth- 
nineteenth century) that has, historically, intervened; thomist 
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thought knows no such conditioning; it comes from the central 
philosophia perennis of Plato, Aristotle, the neo-platonists and the 
thirteenth century, before the break-up of that tradition. Cer- 
tainly, any informed thomist knows of subsequent developments 
and departures in Western thought, but he knows of them 
recisely as departures from the norm of tradition; his thought 
not been nurtured within such developments, he does not 
himself suffer from the intellectual tensions consequent upon 
conception and birth in schism from the central tradition. There- 
fore ie problem for the thomist is twofold; first, how to enter 
with sympathy into the intellectual malaise, that has been produced 
in contemporary thought by reaction to a tradition from which 
he himself has been spared; and then, having so entered, how to 
translate his own much subtler analyses and much wider syntheses 
into terms that will both be intelligible to, and win the appreciation 
of, those whose analyses have little weight of tradition to guide 
their individual attempts, and whose views are often confined to a 
single compartment of being or behaviour. 

I do not think that it is unfair to suggest that this is a task from 
which contemporary thomists shrink, and that this refusal of 
labour is in fact our greatest short-coming. It is interesting to 
notice in a recent report on the Thomist Congress last year in 
Rome, that one out w seven days was set aside for the discussion of 
existential thought, and that this was the one day when there 
was anything like a lack of papers to be read. The rest of the 
week was, if one may put it, a family affair. Philosophically, there 
were no interpreters. 

It may be said that the onus of making contact should be upon 
those who have broken away from the main tradition. But 
to say that is to be merely doctrinaire. Possession is nine-tenths of 
the law, and it is the schismatics (if we may so call them without 
intention of giving offence) who are in possession. It is they who 
belong to our time, who are its children, not thomists. The times 
are evil, so be it. But that does not exonerate lovers of truth from 
the obligation to make known the truth; and it cannot be made 
known unless it be spoken to be understood by those who are to 
be addressed. In the present predicament of philosophy it is to 
betray the spirit of St Thomas to turn one’s back upon con- 
temporary iienaahee saying that they are purveyors of false- 
hood. They are no more so than the Arabian Aristotelians of the 
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thirteenth century; and St Thomas’s way with them was to enter 
into their thought, to be stimulated himself by it, and, speaking 
in its own tongue, to propound anew the classical themes of 
Christian thought. Is it impossible that thomism should do some- 
thing of the same thing, and profit in something of the same way, 
from the several philosophical systems with which it is now con- 
temporary? It is permissible, in a Dominican review, to hold that 
if we thomists are not able to do this (and to make the laborious: 
endeavour needed), no solution will be found of the predicament 
of philosophy; for no other tradition of thought affords a frame- 
work catholic enough to find a place at once for analysis (in the 
several senses outlined by Professor Barnes) and the metaphysical 
and psychological insights of phenomenology and existentialism. 
So we are brought to the third of the Sele under review. 
Dr Dempsey undertakes to interpret and criticise the psycholo- 
gical aspects of M. Sartre’s thought. To pick out and give chapter 
and verse for the various psychological theses to be found in that 
author’s massive and unsystematic work is already a heroic 
undertaking; to point to their exact inadequacies, and to com- 
mend in the place of these theses (to a public presumably interested 
in them) the corresponding theses of Aristotelico-Thomist psy- 
chology is, one may think, an even more arduous task. Dr 
Dempsey is to be congratulated on his achievement. The first 
chapters of his book are in fact a closely documented selection of 
Sartrean theses concerning the nature of man, liberty, knowledge, 
imagination and emotion, together with an account of the in- 
fluence in the formation of these theses of experimental psy- 
chology, phenomenology, gestalt psychology and psycho- 
analysis. The second part of i book criticises them, replacin: 
them by rather sketchily outlined thomist theories made (I think) 
especially palatable to such experimental psychologists as may be 
supposed by a thomist to be, or to have propensities to being, 
more bien-pensant than others. It is an achievement. But is it the 
right achievement, is it the kind of interpretation called for by the 
predicament of philosophy? I confess that I do not think so. To 
condense existentialist cau into theses is surely to lay oneself 
open from them to a charge of ignoratio elenchi. No matter how 
much chapter and verse be sak the whole point of their pro- 
cedure is that truth cannot be formulated in neat theses outside the 
context of the living ‘flow’ of their discourse (hence the close 
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connection of the novel and the drama with their philosophic 
writing). One cannot take theses and criticise them; to do so is 
to betray their thought, and to operate upon its corpse. Nor does 
it seem to me sufficient, having thus disposed of the falsehood, to 
put in its place, or to juxtapose, the ‘truth’. This will convince 
only the converted, so long as the ‘truth’ is not propounded in the 
exact context and perhaps even translated into the approximate 
terms of that which it corrects. Dr Dempsey in fact hardly 
mentions Sartre’s themes once he has disposed of them. When 
St Thomas criticised the Arabs or the Augustinians, he did so 
from within their own thought, showing first its deficiencies and 
then, as it were, bursting their inadequate confines by the expan- 
sion of his own vital thought within their precincts. It is the 
purpose of this article to suggest that until his followers are 
somehow able to do the same thing in the setting of the twentieth 
century the philosophical predicament will remain unsolved. 


| 
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THE SIGN OF THE CROSS 


Hitary PEPLER 


r- HIS article is concerned with gestures in religion not 
with religion in gestures, with the action seen rather than 
with the prayer prayed as when the hand touches the 
forehead and completes the sign of the Cross upon the breast. It 
begins with the story of other actions in a large pageant or spec- 
tacle in order to give the setting to so small a gesture as the Sign of 
the Cross, because that contrast follows my own experience; I saw 
the Miracle many years before the Sign of the Cross ceased, with 
my conversion, to be merely a sign of superstition ! 

Reinhardt’s Miracle happened forty years ago in Olympia, 
London. It was a good ‘period’ piece, modern in production, 
medieval in inspiration, and may be described as an example of 
religious mime; although its theology was faulty and its actors 
hired only to reproduce the shape or picture of a medieval 

ageant, it was clearly intended to appeal to the religious instinct 
of the beholder. 

Since that time (1910) pictures, pageant and mime have become 
more popular. Europe has suffered the upheaval of great wars. 
Most big cities have Ronee cosmopolitan with large numbers of 
inhabitants ‘illiterate’ save in their own tongue and therefore avid 
for the common language of picture and spectacle—a fact which 
propagandists are not slow to appreciate. 

Twenty years ago, a branch of the Moscow Olympiad of the 
Revolutionary Theatre (M.O.R.T.) in New York ‘where one of 
the strongest dramatic councils’ then existed (according to a 
Bulletin of the ‘International Workers’ Theatrical Olympiad’) 
invited one of my students to repeat a course of demonstration in 
mime which I had been giving to a Summer School of Catholic 
Teachers, mostly nuns, in that city. M.O.R.T. asked because 
‘dumb shows and plays in mime could be given at Street Corners 
during elections’. A similar call came from San Francisco ‘to 
repeat a mime on the lynching of two kidnappers’; as the 
‘workers’ theatre’ (the Waterfront) wished to show that such 
crimes could not happen in Concentration Camps! 

The Miracle would a suited them down to an ground had it 
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been possible to substitute the Kremlin for the convent! It was 


‘in the round’, to be witnessed from all sides as is a scene in a 
circus. The Miracle was made for Olympia; that is, perhaps, the 
chief reason of its failure, two decades later, when, re-dressed by 
Messel, it was revived in the Lyceum theatre. Not only had the 
great arched and girded roof been vast enough to suggest a 
Cathedral in a way the stucco of false ecclesiastical architecture 
failed to do, but the spectators were the more prevented from 
being physically part of the show, i.e. witnesses with the per- 
formers. 

The high place of gesture on the stage had been hidden from 
many until de grace of one human body encased in the habits of 
a nun was to reveal the power of mimed action in its perfection. 
The human body thus privileged was that of a young Florentine 
lady, Maria Carmi, untrained in any school of drama, whose walk. 
ab simple every-day gestures had caught the master’s eye; and 
she was cast for the Madonna. 

Maria Carmi is first seen seated, in the white habit of a nun, 
and set on a pedestal—in intent and purpose an image carved in 
stone and venerated in the Convent within whose walls the play 
opens. The nuns assemble for their devotions, but there is con- 
sternation—one of their number is missing, she has run away! 
The story follows her ill adventures, but first the nuns crowd 
round the statue representing to them no less than the Mother of 
God herself—and the miracle happens in answer to their prayers, 
the image becomes alive, deonth from its exalted position and 
the Virgin takes the place of the fugitive in the convent kitchen 
until the day of her repentance and return. 

That is the simple story; but the wordless telling of it is another 
matter, the audience held its breath as the ‘stone’ Madonna so 
slowly rose, as her hands carried on the same upward movement 
of her body in order to lift the jewelled crown from her head, 
then to lower and lay it aside; and all of us in that vast place 
remained under her spell as she stepped down, faultlessly, and 
imperceptibly became lost among the community. 

At that time it was commonly supposed that grace of movement 
was a natural if unusual talent, that is a gift not to be acquired by 
taking thought in the articulation and co-ordination of Ww body, 
but a grace expected, erroneously, to go with a pretty face! We 
had to learn that beauty is not skin but movement deep! 


| 
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In the medieval pageants of the Market Place both players and 

people were literally ‘in the same street’, cheek by jowl, physically 
present as one body in the great scenes, especially to be noted in 
the Passion. In Olympia, as Reinhardt knew, this physical unity 
between audience and players would be in sufficient measure 
obtainable. The focal point of the action could be made more 
magnetic as its power radiated through arena and auditorium in 
unbroken waves: that is why Reinhardt’s crowds were so effective 
—they seemed to include ahs spectators with the cast. 

The medieval intimacy between actor and audience, though 
lessened, had been preserved in the Elizabethan theatre, and we 
can, I think easily, imagine the effect, for example, of ‘Friends, 
Romans, Countrymen’, spoken before we suffered iron curtains, 
labelled ‘safety’, to separate what should be united. 

These reflections on one particular pageant are intended to 
suggest a method of propaganda available to quite ordinary 
people, and in fact practised by them when they make the sign 
of the cross! 

In very many villages a renewed interest in fétes, fairs, plays 
and pageants is evident both in revival of old and production of 
new community displays, sports and pastimes. In schools every- 
where, prize-givings, old scholars’ and parents’ days are celebrated 
with an additional enthusiasm for ‘school-made’ entertainment; 
and, during term-time, music and movement have crept into most 
unlikely classes with official approbation. 

Why are men and women of all ages ‘on the move’, turning 
from the straight waistcoat of mass-produced entertainment to 
that which they contrive themselves: Is it due to a desire for more 
variety or for more freedom? Is it the result of some subtle 

ropaganda? Propaganda is there, but it is not subtle; rather is it 
Rotate and simple, due to the distrust of discord and the 
desire for peace. It might be called the propaganda of Unity. 

We have discovered that we are all at sea without knowi 
how we got there, how to get away from it, nor how to 
even as 

Ships that pass in the night, and speak each other in passing, 

Only a signal shown and distant voice in the darkness. 

Who does not want to feel the solid earth beneath his feet or at 
meted able to read other than the sign language of the atom 
mb! 
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In every part of the world men are remembering the sign 
revealed, IN HOC SIGNO VINCES, not only to a Roman Emperor 
but to continents of souls since. 

Constantine’s vision told him that ‘in this sign shalt thou 
conquer’; a message since confirmed by many and many millions 
in the unity of pain and suffering, and by all who have hungered 
and thirsted after the things which belong to Peace. At least so 
I have been taught. All I know of my own knowledge (sic) is that 
the sign of the Cross is an action which speaks without words, a 
mime familiar to every Christian and the complete answer to the 
clenched fist, that it is a promise of victory denied to bombs. 

We have arrived at the final truth as, may we say, Chesterton 
reached “Paradise by way of Kensal Green’, by a path that 
wandereth. A long way to reach the points of our fingers at the 
end of our ungainly arms making the sign of the Cross with a 
greater dignity than a few hasty taps upon the chest! And then— 
what? God forbid classes for liturgical gesture; but we may pray. 
It was noted of Bernadette that in making che sign, she made it to be 
full of grace. No pilgrims from Rome nor any who have seen the 
film of the Holy Year will need to be reminded how the sign 
is used by the Holy Father. His delicate hands embrace the world 
and point us all to heaven because, we do not doubt, they are the 
hands of prayer. It is probable that the house of prayer is to be the 
only school in which the making of the sign can be perfected. 

In the mime of the Stations of the Cross, published by 
BLackKFriars, our Lord ‘blesses’ his Mother when they meet at the 
IV Station and most frequently that blessing is given anachronis- 
tically with the sign of the Cross because that is probably the 
form most familiar to a Christian audience, but it may easily give 
way to the laying on of hands or a similar gesture with one hand 
—the action adopted in “The Four Witnesses’ to be performed by 
the Ladies of the Grail at the Albert Hall on Maundy Thursday 
this year. That public act of worship includes the presentation of 
the ‘Stations’. 

But then, why (may the reader ask) why talk of Miracles, 
pageants and play-acting? 

Only because the writer has no other authority to speak; and 
that being exhausted, this article comes rather abruptly to its end! 


THE SCULPTURE OF ANTHONY FOSTER 
KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


AVING rashly consented to the Editor’s request for an 
He« on my brother I find myself doubly embarrassed; 

by having to write about my brother and about art. But 
the latter embarrassment is the worse. Being assured of his entire 
unconcern, I do not really mind discussing my brother in public. 
Indeed the situation has its advantages; it compels one, at least, to 
try to be objective. But to play at art-criticism is a game I do not 


relish. 

Let me begin with the fact, plain to me, that my brother’s is a 
quiet talent. Decidedly not precocious as a boy, he had turned 
twenty before a bent for carving showed strongly in him. It came 
then with remarkable spontaneity ; not chosen to suit a theory, still 
less a pose; hardly encouraged by others; not even, it seemed, the 
result of any specially urgent desire for self-expression. He never 
appeared tormented or oppressed by any abundance of feeling 
and imagery striving for an outlet. He was recollected rather than 
expansive. And so, though its range has widened, his art essen- 

ially remains; content with relatively few images. Yet he is 

drawing attention now, not only because (and this is his own chief 
conscious concern) his figures evince good craftsmanship, but also 
because of a quality in them, let me risk calling it a certain sober 
sweetness, which I shall try, I will not say to define, but to suggest, 
summarily, in these few remarks. 

My brother learned his craft from Eric Gill, during seven years 
in the workshops at Pigotts or on tour with that master. He is 
quite the reverse of an autodidact, not only in fact but mentally. 
It must be emphasised that he does not, cannot, fling himself at 
anything. It is not inertia; he is most warmly alive; and has in fact 
lived an extremely hard life. But he has a deep vein of diffidence, 
inseparable in him from sincerity. He absolutely cannot pretend; 
and to jump is to guess, and to guess is pretentious. He starts from 
just where he is: with an urge to carve, almost as natural as 
breathing, and an implicit assurance that he can produce nothing 
of value until he has deeply and thoroughly received. It is like the 
spirit of the novice in religion; and such indeed Anthony was for 
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nearly a year. It was on leaving Woodchester, on finding that 
after all he had to follow his bent and carve, that he turned to 
Eric Gill; and so began a new novitiate; or perhaps continued the 
former one in a new way. 

From Gill he got his skill, and up to a point his style too. It is of 
course impossible to determine this ‘point’ exactly. But the 
question of this particular pupil’s originality is settled by some 
in his disfavour. He is, they say, not ‘original’. The charge is 
worth considering. 

In the first place the conception (taught by Gill) of carving as a 
craft to be learned, like any other, disposes one to take an ‘objec- 
tive’ view of the sculptor’s function, and so to discount somewhat 
the element of individual fancy or genius; especially if this craft is 
regarded not only as a private livelihood, but also, and in a sense 
chiefly, as the provision of objects for the public eye and the 
public mind. And lettering and statuary are rather public things. 
Stone outlasts the individual. The very elements of his craft 
dispose the sculptor to face outwards to the public. No wonder, 
then, if he conceives that he exists in order to make good service- 
able images. The urge to make images is presupposed, along with 
some fancy, wit and feeling; but not that you know how to make 
them. This, the technique, must be learned from a master; who 
if he is, like Gill, at once a clear thinker and a beautiful workman, 
will inevitably propose a norm. The norm in this case sprang 
from attention to the nature of sculpture, with a stress on its public 
function, on its power to convey, with exceptional stability and 
visibility, universal ideas. Granted that one can form a fairly 
accurate idea of the nature of sculpture, including at least the 
above-mentioned notes, some minimum norm imposes itself. 
But it does so in fact through the style of the master; hence we 
are forced to try to discriminate between what is truly normative 
and general and what is individual and therefore inimitable. The 
question arises with regard to any pupil of Gill. 

Of course, in any particular work, precisely as particular, the 
individual and the normative are inseparable, are the undivided 
effect of one man’s touch; the particular mark of the chisel resists 
abstraction, like the individual himself. Still, in thought one may 
effect a separation. What then is normative in the style of Gill? 
I suggest these: linear beauty, respect for the native character of 
materials, and a certain rationality in the treatment of subjects— 
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human figures, sacred and secular, animals, etc., and of course 
letters. Enough, here to point to these three factors, which in other 
contexts would call for closer definition; and it is surely arguable 
that they are in truth contained in the ideal norm of sculpture as 
a public art, are universally appropriate thereto, are to be regarded 
as normal. This is not to say, however, that, because Gill’s art 
usually displays these qualities in some degree, it must be taken 
as the universal model. 

Gill’s individuality, through which the norm was displayed, 
was marked by an extraordinary energy and a peculiar delight in 
the shape of things, especially of the body. The energy was 
notably intellectual, and his sculptured figures constantly suggest 
a preoccupation with ideas by their economy of detail, shuie 
emotional reserve and something in the taut exultant poise they 
so often possess. But the great volume of his work is witness that 
Gill’s energy ran into the hard day-labour of the workshop. And 
in this my brother is like his master. But it cannot be said that he 
has the same mental force. His figures have not the power of 
Gill’s. They are economical, reserved, serene; but behind these 
qualities is a less masterful intellect and a less passionate sensibility. 

It is indeed not easy to get the particular quality of my brother’s 
work into focus, to see it as truly other than his master’s. An ele- 
ment of mere submission to the latter’s manner—including 
confusedly the ‘normative’ and the ‘individual’—need not be 
excluded; it is in any case being outgrown, I think. It is more 
important to note that, so far as the pupil’s work has what I have 

ed economy and reserve, it holds to that norm for the public 
arts of sculpture and lettering which Gill may be said to have 
exemplified in thought and deed. The line, exact and delicate, 
sensitive and severe—the most evident merit, I suppose, of Gill’s 
carving—has certainly passed into the pupil’s imagination and 
(what is more) governs his hand. So also the regard for the native 
uality of materials. The rationality reappears in my brother's 
clear and sober figures. The peculiar force of Gill, that power 
which seems to owe little or nothing to mere size (can one say the 
same of Michelangelo?), though it could, one feels, inform ever 
larger masses of stone, this indeed has remained with the master, 
the mark of a fecundity unrivalled since. It is observable that my 
brother tends to work on a smaller scale and is notably happy in 
the medium of wood. But with this diminution in scale and force 
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comes a fresh positive quality, delicate but authentic. 


I hope it is not irrelevant or embarrassing to introduce a point 
of morals here. St Thomas connects gentleness, mansuetudo, with 
the cardinal virtue of temperance, as connoting a mitigation or 
moderation of passion, in this case the passion of anger. Thus it 
renders a man self-possessed, compos sui; the special effect of which 
is to open the mind to receive truth by removing the impulse to 
contradict, which so often arises ex commotione irae (II-II, 157, 4). 
This seems to me relevant. I am disposed to connect my brother's 
docility in discipleship, which I have been stressing, with a certain 
gentleness or, better, with the fine grain of sweetness that gives 
so much of his work its particular flavour. It is a very sober 
sweetness, a grain only; you must watch for it. It appears, as is 
natural, most in his figures’ faces, in the carving js which my 
brother’s chisel seems to go to work, as a rule, a little more softly 
(if that is the word) than did Gill’s; with a less hard strict severity; 
but with more ‘expression’ in the result. His faces have more 
expression, as a rule, than Gill’s. They are a trifle more individual- 
ised; they show a trace more sentiment. Yet, if the expressions 
tend towards individuality, the type of sentiment suggested does 
not itself vary much. 

This sentiment might be called a sweet gravity. You may sense 
it in a dozen figures picked at random p Christ and our Lady, 
in the little wooden crib figures, in the splendid Sacred Heart 
reproduced here, in the delicately moulded oaken crucifix that 
hangs in our refectory at Cambridge. For this art is homely, for 
all its delicate reserve; the artist has much of the peasant in him. 

The type of sentiment, I say, does not vary much; varie 
belongs to the single specimens, as in all things made by hand. 
The ‘type’ has imposed itself, apparently, with the subject-matter 
of the bulk of my brother’s work, since he set up on his own, 
which is the ‘sacred’—a field in which ‘sweetness’ (the word is 
convenient) might seem to grow rather easily. As an inventive 
artist he might indeed benefit from a widening of the field, from 
being compelled to deal with a greater diversity of forms and 
images. Circumstances have, so far, limited his choice. To make a 
living he has had to plough and replough his own particular 
patch. He is best known as a worker in Christian themes. He has 
five children. And anyhow the great crucifix on the outer wall of 
Guildford Cathedral witnesses to a certain width of scope span- 
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ning the difference between it and the little box-wood cribs. 
The demand for variety is often only a desire to have things 
cheap; it is often vulgar. Art may indeed be boisterous, rampant, 
nervous or weird, and still be very good art in its way; but in the 
clamour there is danger that we overlook work that speaks clearly, 
quietly and steadily of holiness. Perhaps we have to train ourselves 
to see a beauty so unspectacular and so bare. But the effort is 
rewarding—and merited. There has been attempted amongst us, 
during the past rf years, and in the face of most discouraging 
odds, the revival of an art at once Christian and rational. We 
Catholics cannot afford to ignore it; nor can England. And where 
else if not among Christians, can reason walk with beauty and 
poverty with freedom: It is, I think, as one who has done some- 
thing to bring this ideal into his daily work that my brother would 


like to be remembered. 


NOTICE 
The April issue of Brackrriars will contain an article on David 
Jones by Harman Grisewood. 
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THE SECRETS OF WARDOUR 


Naomi Roype SMITH 


ARDOUR Old Castle was built in 1392 by John fifth 

\ ,' Lord Lovell of Tichmarsh. During the Wars of the 

Roses it changed hands several times and, in 1499, was 
sold to Lord Willoughby de Broke whose grand-daughter re-sold 
it to a Cornish knight, Sir John Arundell of Lanherne. “The family’, 
wrote John Francis, 12th Baron Arundell of Wardour in 1906, 
‘has never ceased to be Catholic since mediaeval times’, and in 
1552 Sir Thomas Arundell was executed because he belonged to 
the old religion. Queen Mary restored Wardour to Matthew 
Arundell, son of Sir Thomas, who in spite of his faith was 
knighted by Queen Elizabeth. He modernised the castle and built 
new Tudor windows into the Norman walls. Matthew Arundell’s 
son, Thomas, went to the Wars in Hungary, captured a Turkish 
banner at Esztergoum and was made a count of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Queen Elizabeth objected to this Popish honour and 
Count Thomas was sent to prison. James I, who could never quite 
forget that he had been born a Catholic, set Thomas Arundell free 
and made him the first Baron Arundell of Wardour. His grandson, 
the third Lord Arundell, was granted a special licence by James II 
Paine he and his heir were established as Counts of the Empire 
or good. 

By this time Wardour Castle, though still inhabitable, had 
during the Great Rebellion, undergone two seiges in the space of 
ten months. Lady Blanche Arundell, a god-daughter of Margaret, 
Countess of Salisbury, had not the blood of the Plantagenets in her 
veins for nothing. When the rebels under Sir Edward Hungerford, 
knowing that Lord Arundell and his son were with the Royalist 
forces in Cornwall, tried to take the castle they were kept at bay 
by twenty-five men at arms under the direction of the lady, who, 
sixty years of age, wore a man’s head-piece and fired her own 
blunderbuss at the besiegers until, seeing that she was not to be 
beaten, they mined part of the fortress and took her prisoner. Her 
son, the second baron, having seen his father die of wounds, came 
back to Wardour and retook the castle by the simple means of 
bettering the enemy’s instruction and blowing yet more of its 
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walls down with mines. This was in 1644. For another hundred 
years the Arundells lived on in such parts of the castle as were 
weatherproof enough to shelter them, and the loving-cup made 
from wood from the Glastonbury thorn, and the Westminster 
chasuble given to the chapel by Henry VII—as well as another 
embroidered with the pomegranate of Aragon and the Tudor 
Rose, the gift of Henry VIII before the Reformation; a great 
plumed four-post bed hung with curtains of crimson damask; 
family portraits by Holbein and Van Dyck and one by a now 
forgotten artist of the indomitable Lady Blanche, which was 
copied by Angelica Kauffmann. 

But, by the middle of the eighteenth century a good deal of 
Italianate rebuilding was being commissioned by the owners of 
dilapidated or merely old-fashioned mansions. James }aine, the 
architect of Worksop Manor and of Kedleston, which reminded 
Dr Johnston of a town hall, was fortunate enough to work with 
the brothers Adam, whose genius for interior decoration was 
recognised by an age that was tired of Jacobean heaviness. To 
them in 1768 Henry, tenth Lord Arundell, entrusted the build- 
ing of Wardour New Castle, a mile or so to the north of the 
old fortress and on a site from which the river was hidden by 
the trees of the parkland sloping down to the lake. James Paine 
built palaces rather than castles, but Arundell’s new house kept 
the old name. Palaces are expensive to construct: in order that 
this one should fulfil his dream of magnificence and comfort 
Lord Arundell sold a certain London property that belonged 
to him: it was called Wardour Street. 

The old castle still stands below the wooded hills to the north, 
and has for years been the goal of picnic-parties. It has been taken 
over by the Ministry of Works. 

Most of the great houses of England, however secluded in their 
parks, are approached through gates between lodges or under 

ate-houses visible to passers-by on the roads that skirt their ring- 
bom Wardour New Castle has no such proclaiming road-side 
entrance. The Chevalier de St George had died in Rome a year 
or two before the building was begun, but the Young Pretender 
and Cardinal York were still alive. Clement XIV had suppressed 
the Society of Jesus before Wardour was finished, and the pot that 
was to boil over in the No Popery Riots had begun to simmer. 
England under the Hanoverians was a country where the families 
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who had ‘never ceased to be Roman Catholics since mediaeval 
times’ lived for the faith and for each other, and, as they still do, 
formed a guarded though no longer threatened society of their 
own. Wardour increased in magnificence; in the splendour of its 
collections of pictures and porcelains; in the gay opulence of 
painted ceilings—with sunset clouds threaded through by flights of 
the hirondelle, punning French emblem of Arundell; of delicate 
white marble Adam fireplaces; of gilded chairs and inlaid tables 
and the long suite of dining-hall, drawing-room, music-room, 
library and boudoir all facing south across the slopes of the park, 
so planted that no sign of any human dwelling could be seen 
through the windows. The ruined castle was hidden from the 
palace, but the palace was hidden from the curious world. Only 
at night when the carved and gilded shutters were closed over the 
windows of the high saloons was the house made visible in the 
darkness by the edad of moonlight or starlight or late mid- 
summer sunset in the tall narrow strips of looking-glass set in their 
outward facing panels. 

For nearly dace hundred years there was a Lord Arundell of 
Wardour in the New Castle: one of them was a Jesuit Father and 
when Lieutenant Lord Arundell of Wardour, who had been a 
prisoner of war in Germany, came home in 1945 and died 
unmarried leaving no heir, the property was acquired by the 
Society of Jesus. The twelfth baron had sold his Cornish lands and 
‘several valuable pictures gone out of the country since the passing 
of the Finance Act of 1894’. The increasing death duties drained the 
estate as the successive deaths of the thirteenth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth inheritors necessitated the sale of yet more pictures and 
much of the land; but the great house was there and, as the new 
Socialist Government was, at the time, proposing to run an 
arterial road through Manresa House, the Jesuit Fathers thought, 
for a time, that Wardour might be used as their noviciate. How- 
ever, the huge place menial too much reconditioning: it had 
neither gas nor electric light, and though an American tenant had 
put in two bath-rooms > oo were in the sacristy. A community 
of refugee nuns had camped for a time in the kitchens, but when 
peace was declared they went away; only a caretaker and his wife 
inhabit Wardour today. The white owl sinister supporting the coat 
of arms that has appeared to warn the living of the death of each 
lord of the castle, has flown across the gardens for the last time. 
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Today, if you can find your way through the narrow lanes and 
to the old white iron gate across the entrance to the drive, the 
priest who serves the chapel will shew you part of the house and 
tell you some of the Wardour tale. A visit to Wardour leaves a 
double memory when it is over, of secrets disclosed and un- 
imagined loveliness. A low door leads from the rather stark 
courtyard on the north side of the house into a dark panelled hall 
with no more distinction than may be found in almost any country 
manor house of the same period. A few pieces of seventeenth- 
century armour hang on the walls, among them a helmet said to 
be that worn by the Lady Blanche when she defended the old 
castle. And then, as you begin to wonder why you have come so 
far to see so dim a place, a door at the back of the hall is opened 
and under the light from a domed roof you see a double flight of 
pale marble steps curving round the sides of a rotunda to a 
circular gallery behind a delicate balustrade of black and gold, 
from the rail of which, at intervals, rise like great transparent 
tulips, the shades that once held lamps to star the beauty of what 
is probably the most perfect staircase in the world. It is a wonder 
to dream of for many nights after it has been seen; an architectural 
miracle continued in the panels of the carved doors and the gallery, 
that, opening, lead to the parallelograms of painted rooms that 
still hold a few pictures and carpets and suites of rather alarmingly 
upholstered chairs left after the more intimate family things have 
been taken away and the locust swarms of antique dealers have 
bought and gone. The windows of this piano nobile face south: 
immediately after them the ground is paved with flagstones 
brought there from Newgate Prison when it was pulled down in 
1783 after the gallows on which the skeleton of Oliver Cromwell 
had hung, successor to the bodies of the martyrs, brought 
from Tyburn to Smithfield for greater convenience in 
the execution of the condemned. The lawn which this grim 
path borders is now broken by a cabbage field. This innovation is 
only the other extremity of the incongruity inside the walls, 
where the lime-green and starch-blue paint of the domed music- 
room; the gilding and brocaded anita of the dining-hall and 
drawing-rooms, the exquisite white Adam chimney-pieces; a 
great Sheraton china-cabinet, emptied of its treasures; a little 

ilded stand from which the miniatures it was made to display 
ve been taken, leaving unfaded violet ovals dark against the 
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paleness of the velvet covering, remain to show the depths of 
opulence on which life floated here a hundred years ago. Here and 
there amid the evidence of worldly luxury there are reminders 
of that faith of whose continuance the old lord boasted. Such 
pictures as still remain are either copies of old masters, many of 
them landscapes and many of them portraits of Arundells or Hol 
Families of no very great importance. One picture, fine enou 
in itself, is of peculiar interest as showing that Lady Blanche was 
not the only woman of determined character in the family. Cecily 
Arundell, deabin of the third baron, entered a community of 
Poor Clares and wished to take portraits of her father and mother 
into the convent with her. This was refused as not being consistent 
with the rule of the strict order. So the lady ordered a picture of the 
Crucifixion and had her parents painted edits on the left side 
of the scene as donors of the work. As the picture now hangs at 
Wardour it is possible that the subterfuge was of no avail. Here 
and there less dramatic, more conventional signs of the devout 
life remain in the rooms. A fine amber crucifix hangs on a wall; 
there are calvarys and filigree silver créches in glass box-frames 
in the boudoir, but the most intimate and beautiful of these holy 
vestiges is a tiny bronze not more than four inches high: a lovely 
head, with a gilded nimbus, bent slightly sideways in delicate 

iveness: Jesus as a very young man. I cannot recall seeing any 
other bust of the same subject that approached it for tenderness 
and grace, or indeed for rarity: we are accustomed to full length 
figures of the Lord. 

Leaving the splendid em Y rooms we are taken down the 
dream staircase into one = ese dim and narrow passages 
that wind inside the walls of great houses and come to the sacristy. 
Here in press after press and room upon room are stored the 
innumerable vestments, all magnificent, some of rare historic 
value—such as the Westminster chasuble of Henry VII’s time, 
used when High Mass was sung at Wardour to the accompani- 
ment of a string orchestra seated in the organ-loft of the chapel. 
Those days are over: there is only one priest now to say Mass for 
the faithful who still come up to the little door which, until lately, 
was guarded on Sunday mornings by a policeman sent up from 
the village under a royal order made in the days of the persecution. 
The door is narrow, the vestibule small and meagre. It had to be 
so. The chapel is masked by the smaller rooms rising to a second 
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floor in the east wing of the palace. This chapel is the most secret 
of all the secrets in this place of refuge: the most secret and the 
most astonishing. 

Lit perforce a windows high above the walls of the quasi- 
rococo basilica designed by Sir James Soane and decorated by an 
exuberant Italian called Quarenghi, the chapel is at once gay and 
intimate and, because of the lighting, theatrical. The altar, standing 
well away from the curve of the apse, is surmounted by a figure 
of the risen Christ copied in gold from the statue in the dome of 
Santa Sophia in Jerusalem. Below it a crucifix is planted between 
two enormous uncut amethysts; immediately above the altar 
an Indian bloodstone, larger than a full-blown rose, glows and 
sparkles as if with dew on its petals. Round the walls the Stations 
of the Cross hang—vivid in Limoges enamel in lightly wrought 
frames of branched gold. 

As I sat there, dazzled by the glow and movement of the 
decorated place, I remembered the fastidious astonishment of 
Maurice de Guérin when he reached the sanctuary under the 
cupola of the Chapelle Expiatoire in Paris: 

Ce petit oratoire est tout reluisant d’or, de cuivre et de marbre. 
D’élégantes moulures, de belles sculptures en relief serpentant ¢a et la 
tout autour: la coupole est toute fleurie de rosaces. L’ ensemble est frais, 
poli, délicat et d’un art exquis.... comment s’expliquer la pensée qui 
a élevé sur une tombe un oratoire tout inondé de lumiére et coiffé d’une 
coupole qui est un véritable chapeau de fleurs? 

Guérin was doubtful about the gay building placed above the 
trenches where the bodies of Louis XIV and Marie Antoinette lie 
buried in quicklime together with those of the eight hundred 
Swiss Guards who fell during the storming of the Tuileries in 
1792. Was it intended to typify the prayer that rises, a sweet 
songbird mounting upwards to the heart of light and peace, he 
asks, while below it oem a bare forbidding altar stands in a 
darkened vault to commemorate human pain? ‘La douleur 
humaine serait 14: la douleur chrétienne.’ 

Guérin would have found his symbol of christian anguish amid 
the rose and gold and sea-blue of this chapel in England: for 
under the altar there stretches an enormous sarcophagus in verde 
antique enclosing the bones of one of Diocletian’s martyrs—found 
in the chapel of St Calixtus when in 1850 the Commendatore de 
Rossi, pupil of the Jesuit Father Marchi, made his great discovery. 
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The chapel holds about two hundred people and is usually full 
at 8 o'clock Mass every Sunday morning. At Corpus Christi last 
year five hundred and fifty Catholics came to walk in the strange 
procession that, in order to encircle the hidden church, has to 
march singing around the castle and through the lovely melan- 
choly of its deserted garden. 

All this and more can be seen and learnt about through the 
courtesy of the Jesuit Fathers Rogers and Payne who have charge 
of house and chapel. I have been there twice; one day I hope to go 
there again, if aay to pause once more by the little bronze where, 
in a long-abandoned room, it waits exquisite in pensive beauty to 
enclose the wandering stranger in a momentary benediction. 


OBITER 


Doctrine AND Lire (every second month; 1s. 6d.) is a new review, 
edited by the Irish Dominicans, which will, in the Irish Provincial’s 
words, ‘undertake the task of initiating the faithful into the treasures 
hidden beneath the sacred mysteries’. The first number (February), 
including as it does contributions by the Archbishop of Port of Spain, 
Fr Gabriel, 0.p.c., Fr Moynihan, 0.P. and H. C. Graef, promises to 
fulfil this admirable intention with grace and authority. 

Esprit has devoted a special dudile number to the memory of its 
founder, Emmanuel Mounier. Articles by many of his friends and 
colleagues, as well as extracts from his diaties and letters, are ample 
testimony to the range of his influence and ti.¢ integrity of his teaching. 
La Vie INTELLECTUELLE (February) includes an interesting study of 
Chagall, ‘Jew and Russian’, as well as authoritative articles on the 
present German situation. In New Lire (January) Donald Nicholl deals 
with the Catholic Worker Tradition in Germany and shows the true 
continuity of Bishop Ketteler’s work. 

The Catholic Truth Society’s edition of the Encyclical Humani Generis 
in Mgr Ronald Knox’s translation provides a convenient means of 
reading (and re-reading) a document whose importance for the intel- 


lectual life of Catholics can hardly be exaggerated. 
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REVIEWS 


Five CENTURIES OF RELIGION, Vol. IV Tue Last Days oF MEDIEVAL 
Monacuism. By G. G. Coulton. (Cambridge University Press; 45s.) 
This, the concluding volume of Dr Coulton’s vast work on the 

Religious Orders, appears posthumously, the author having died in 

1947. Since then his daughter has published a charming, frank portrait 

of her father which reveals many attractive traits (including a sense of 

humour), that one would not infer from his works. It also amusingly 
confirms his life-long hatred of Rome, amounting almost to a phobia, 

which warped his judgment and poisoned his graceful pen. It is a 

thousand pities that an author who had read so widely, who wrote such 

limpid prose, and whose translations are so felicitous, should have 
devoted his great gifts to what must be called propaganda. The present 
volume, even more than its predecessors, ie the judgment and 

proportion that one expects from an historian. It is not history, but a 

valuable contribution to history. It is the case for the prosecution, put 

powerfully and persuasively, but with all the devices that are tolerable 
in counsel but unpardonable in a judge. 

Dr Coulton’s thesis is not the accepted one, that the monasteries 
were full of grave abuses that cried urgently for reform. His thesis 
seems to be that monastic life, except for great saints like St Bernard, 
led inevitably to gross abuses: that celibacy in practice meant wide- 
spread concubinage: that security led to idleness: that exemption from 
episcopal and state control opened the door to every form of licence. 
Hence the only possible reform was that pursued by Henry VIII, the 
French Revolution, and presumably by Communism today, namely 
to wipe the monks off the face of the earth. To support his theory, 
Coulton has delicately raked over the monastic middens of all Chris- 
tendom well beyond the five centuries that were his allotted span. 
Although this volume purports to deal with the last days of medieval 
monachism, it contains unsavoury episodes from the twelfth to the 
eighteenth century. Solemn, ponderous denunciations from papal 
courts, the findings of visitators, the rhetorical exaggerations of excited 
preachers, the bawdy jokes of humanists, the satirical verses of con- 
temporary poets, the malicious charges of enemies and rivals, even the 
filthy Comperta of Thomas Cromwell’s henchmen—all is grist to the 
mill: all is welcome so long as it is discreditable to the monks, and all 
is used without any real discrimination. One would have thought that 
a certain amount of vivid contrast would have served his purpose, but 
here we have only black silhouettes against a background of dirty grey. 
One would also have thought that such a vast field would hoe 
yielded enough genuine scandals without distorting the picture by 
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careful selection. Yet, if the chapters on the Dominicans are a fair 
example, there is a good deal of the suppressio veri and suggestio falsi— 
terms he was so fond of hurling at his opponents. 

There seems a limit to the amount of abuse that even monks can 
stand. After a time the charges begin to cancel out. They were too rich 
and too poor: they were out of touch with the common people and 
spent too much time in taverns: they had a horror of women and a 
bevy of mistresses: they were intellectually slothful and carried on the 
liveliest controversies: they built sumptuous monasteries and let them 
go to ruin: they ran all the schools and were afraid of learning: they 
stood up for their rights and cravenly surrendered them. St Thomas 
More has a passage chet does not, of course, find a place in Coulton, 
but might serve as a review of this book. Speaking of the attacks on the 
clergy of his own day he says (Dialogue III ch. XI): 

“We be so studious that neither good nor bad passeth unreproved. If 
they be familiar we call them light: if they be sad [serious] we call them 
solemn; if they be merry we call them mad; if they be holy we call 
them hypocrites: if they keep few servants we call them niggards: if 
they keep many we call them pompous. Ifa lewd priest do a lewd deed, 
then we say: “Lo, see what example the clergy giveth us!”, as though 
that priest were the clergy. But then we forget to look what good men 
be therein, and what good counsel they give us. But we fare as do the 
ravens and the carrion-crows that never meddle with any quick flesh, 
but where they may find a dead dog in a ditch, thereto they flee, and 
thereon they feed apace.” 


CaTHOLIC Lonpon. By Douglas Newton. (Hale; 21s.) 

Mr Newton’s London extends east and west from the Tower to 
Tyburn: north and south the limits are not defined, but coincide roughly 
with the old city; he concludes with a chapter on Southwark. It is an 
area that has been devastated by the great fires of 1666 and 1940, but 
there still remains a wealth of historical associations that are of special 
interest to Catholics. Mr Newton’s knowledge of London is extensive 
and peculiar: he delights to conduct us not only to the show-places, 
but through the by-ways and back streets, and to unfold the long story 
of the Church, which is enshrined in so many old buildings and place- 
names. Almost every street evokes some Catholic memory, particularly 
of the penal times, and the book is a mine of accurate information. 
The author has the gift of writing succinctly but without undue com- 
pression, and he avoids the jargon and the breathless superficiality of 
the guide-book. No Catholic after reading this book can pass certain 
familiar spots with quite the same indifference. The Tower with the 
martyrs’ inscriptions (here reproduced), High Holborn and the long 
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Via Dolorosa are almost as hallowed as Tyburn itself. Many monuments 
take us back to much earlier times, to the very dawn of Christianity in 
England, but Mr Newton is at his best in the post-Reformation period 
when the history of the Church became distinct from the history of the 
nation. The text is illustrated by thirty-three full-page photographs. 
They are varied and unhackneyed and superbly reproduced. It is not 
clear on what principle references are given: why, for instance, there 
should be a solitary reference (p. 97) to Challoner’s Missionary Priests, 
when nearly all the accounts of the martyrs are taken, sometimes 
verbatim, from that work. The single word ‘Strype’ (p. 179) is not a 
very helpful reference, and on the whole a brief biblingra hy would 
have been preferable. There are a few inaccuracies. Bd Margaret 
Ward was not married (p. 253): it was John Arden who escaped from 
the Tower with Fr Gerard (p. 192). There has been some careless proof- 
reading. One misplaced line (p. 89) telescopes the Ven. Thomas 
Pormort with the conspirators in the Gunpowder Plot. 
GoprFrEyY ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 


PARTHENEIA SACRA. By H.A., with introduction by Iain Fletcher. 

(Hand and Flower Press, Aldington, Kent; 63s.) 

Among the curiosities of literature the ‘Emblem Books’ of counter- 
Reformation devotion have a special place. Partheneia Sacra or “The 
Mysterious and Delicious Garden of the Sacred Parthenes; symbolically 
set forth and enriched with Pious Devises and Emblemes for the enter- 
tainement of Devout Soules; Contrived al to the Honour of the 
Incomparable Virgin Marie Mother of God; for the pleasure and, 
devotion especially of the Parthenian Sodalitie of her Immaculate 
Conception. By H.A.’ was printed on the continent in 1633 and is 
supposed to be the work of Henry Hawkins, a Jesuit (though the claims 
of Herbert Aston have been advanced by Fr Gervase Mathew, 0.?., 
whose name and order are incorrectly given in the Introduction). Only 
eight or nine copies of Partheneia Sacra are known to exist, and the 

rimary purpose of the present edition is to make the text available to 
ibraries and students. In this respect the book is to be welcomed, for 
the printers “i Ditchling Press) have succeeded in producing a 
handsome volume, beautifully set up, on antique paper. The original, 
‘devices’ and ‘emblems’ (rose, violet, moon, phoenix and so on) are 
reproduced, as are the tailpieces and decorations. The contemporary 
spelling is retained, but the typography itself is modern. 

Parthonele Sacra is designed with the strictest formality. There are 
twenty-four ‘symbols’ (twenty-two within the ‘garden’ and two, the 
phoenix and the swan, outside it). Each ‘symbol’ is treated identically. 
First comes an engraving of the ‘device’, a simple representation of the 
symbol as it is, bird or flower or whatever it may be. There follow the 
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‘character’ (a factual description), the ‘morals’ (a commentary on the 


‘motto’ which accompanies the “device’), the ‘essay’ (or the ‘review’, a 
type of prose-poem in praise of the symbol) and the ‘discourse’ (the 
application of the symbol to our Lady). There is now presented a second 
engraving, the ‘emblem’, which represents the particular point of the 
symbol (the rose, and not just a rose as in the ‘device’. A poem (‘the 
pause’) follows, written in praise of the particular symbol of our Lady. 
After that comes the ‘theories’ (an invitation to contemplate the symboi 
and its spiritual significance) and a final ‘Apostrophe’ (or ‘colloquy’). 
So elaborate and allegorical a literary conceit shows at every point 
the influence of its age, and in particular the effect of the Ignatian 
Exercises. Mr Fletcher’s Introduction to the present edition, based 
largely on Miss Freeman’s standard work on the Emblem Books, is 
not as perceptive as one might hope for, and his editing is marred by 
a profusion of misprints and wrong references that seriously reduce the 
value of an enterprise excellent in intention and in its technical execution. 
A.V. 


Letters oF Hersert Henstey Henson. Chosen and edited with an 
Introduction by E. F. Braley, Canon of Worcester. (S.P.C.K.; 15s.) 
Undoubtedly there was another side to the character of the author of 

Retrospect of an Unimportant Life. The presentation of himself there 
depicted threw inte too strong relief the very sincere self-depreciatory 
strain in him, the slightly cynical pessimism of his cuteik and his 
ruthless partisanship in opposing anything he considered partisan. This 
collection of letters does to some extent redress the one-sidedness; the 
self-depreciation, pessimism and partisanship are still there, but they 
take on a different aspect when we are allowed, as we are in the 
spontaneity of private letter-writing, an insight into the character of a 
man of warm affection for friends and especially for children, who 
loved him dearly in return, of deep appreciation of the good qualities 
of others in their work for Christ, and of trenchant judgment, the fruit 
of intellectual integrity and an attractive siedlotttaieiintes and 
simplicity of outlook. 

The Church of England is a strange institution combining, in uneasy 
tension, in a single system a Protestant and a Catholic stream, each 
claiming with considerable justification to be representative. Bishop 
Henson was a Protestant to his very marrow, having no use for any 
Church polity which made exclusive claim to represent authority 
more than human; though he thought the papacy, in this regard, more 
defensible than episcopacy. He acknowledged no divinely commis- 
sioned authority on earth which could mediate faith, neither Church 
which he thought of as fallible nor Bible which he could not wholly 
trust. Evidential historical certitude was for him the foundation of 
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religious belief, to which theology must be subordinate; and he held 
that history has not yet delivered its verdict on the ‘Jesus of History’ 
and that without that verdict Christian theology does not possess the 
materials for the achievement of its indispensable task. Nor could the 
historical evidence for the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection be 
sufficient to justify these doctrines being regarded as more than possible 
ious opinions which he himself could not see his way to holding 
{eters to the Bishop of Derby and the Dean of Winchester pp. 155 and me 
Yet on almost every page of this book and of his Retrospect it is made 
plain that his whole life was governed by a vivid faith in Jesus Christ as 
Lord and God and in the saving power of his Cross. In this curious 
way Bishop Henson illustrated the possibility that an adhesion to 
revealed truth can be a living reality in a man’s life in spite of the rejec- 
tion of any authority to sale it, and can even co-exist with intellec- 
tual formulations which should in logic lead to its negation. Such a 
state of mind seems characteristic of the Anglican position as a whole, 
and even Anglo-Catholics in the Bishop Gore tradition, who emphasise 
that their position is based on sound learning, are not unaffected by it. 
This may explain the genuine distress caused to many Anglicans by the 
definition the Assumption, and will also illustrate the unreality of 
trying to deal with that distress at anything but the deepest level. 
Bisho Henson had little good to say of the Catholic Chenh, but that 
was partly because he saw Catholicism in caricature and partly because 
being a Protestant he stood for something utterly different in his view 
of the nature of revelation and the authority by which men apprehend 
it. His letters will be of interest only to such Catholics as think it 
worth-while to try to understand the Church of England and who are 
not content to see it, as Bishop Henson saw the Catholic Church, 
merely in caricature. 


Gtaucon. An Inquiry into the aims of Education. by M. V. C. Jeffreys. 

(Pitman; 12s. 6d.) 

Tue SCHOOLMASTER, PARENT AND Pupit. By Dom Matthew Dillon, 

0.8.B. (Clonmore and Reynolds; 3s. 6d. 

Glaucon is an inquiry into the aims of education at the deepest level; 
it is in fact an acute analysis of human personality, as to nature and 
needs, in relation to the community necessary for its proper develo 
ment. This inquiry is conducted in the first part of the book, on the 
level of the natural law, and attempts to limit itself to the assumptions 
of secular thinking. The second part shows how the Christian philo- 
sophy of life, rooted in the doctrines of the Incarnation and Redemp- 
tion, is needed to complete and make ultimately intelligible what 
reason can tell us about the nature of man. 
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It is of course impossible in fact for an exposition of a view of life as 
seen from the lower level to be entirely uninfluenced by what one 
believes at the higher level, but as a means of bringing conviction to the 
unbeliever this procedure is the right one, as St Paul knew when he 
spoke to the re saerseen on the Areopagus; and that is what Professor 
Jeffreys is aiming at throughout his book. 

He argues that it is a fact of human experience that nal living— 
becoming a person in the full sense of the word—is vlad eagirs. 7 
not getting, and that the primary liberation from the urge to get 
depends on our being taken hold of, claimed or ted some- 
thing not ourselves, so that self is lost in what is wholly other X bo self. 
In his examination of the nature of the historical process, man as he is 
involved in the evolution of events and systems, he shows that man’s 
nature is such that he can transcend his environment, that it is persons 
and not systems that are redeemed, and that the quality of a society 
depends ultimately on the qualities of its members. 

The gravest danger to any civilisation therefore is that which we are 
facing today, the depersonalising of human relations and the cheapening 
of the value set upon the individual human being. This tendency is 
affecting modern education in the West; it is preoccupied with methods 
and technique because it has lost sight of ultimate ends, and this in its 
turn has led to the atomisation of thought and knowledge into separate 
autonomous groups, isolated and each a law to itself, with the resultant 
disappearance of an. all-over view of life. 

Professor Jeffreys has valuable things to say also about the necessity 
of realism in the content of our teaching which for the same reason 
tends to become devitalised because unrelated to actual living, though 
he is too wise to equate vital with contemporaneous and wish to 
jettison the heritage of the past. He also criticises effectively the false 
dichotomy so apt to creep into our thought concerning the distinction 
between a liberal and a vocational education. It is something of a shock 
to be reminded that Newman advocated the establishment of a univers- 
ity department of brewing. 

Altogether a valuable book written with learning and clarity of 
thought. By the time the second part is reached the Christian answer to 
the human question begins to seem inevitable and this is the best 
testimony to the skill with which its author has written it. But as he 
himself remarks it is one thing to hear the call to repentance and another 
to answer it. His formula for commending that call is contained in the 
last paragraph, and is one of the wisest things he has said: “Perhaps the 
best way to waken in modern folks a sense of the meaning of religion 
is net to start with a discussion of God (who for too many people 
suggests an old man with a beard, the image of Whom immediately 
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arouses sales resistance), but to help them to realise the religious nature 
of normal experience—the relation between love, creation, and 
freedom, and above all the meaning of redemptive love in nal 
relations, so that they can see that this is indeed the shape ot pattern 
of the world—that life is like that. Then, when they see the Cross 
uplifted, they will recognise the true meaning of life.’ 

The Schoolmaster, Parent and Pupil has little to say directly about the 
fundamental principles of education discussed by Professor Jeffreys; it 
assumes them as inherent in the living of the Catholic life. Dom 
Matthew Dillion has a shrewd knowledge of human nature, and of boy 
nature in particular, evidently derived from considerable experience, 
and he has thought deeply about the practical problems of education. 
Though hardly more than a pamphlet, this small book is packed with the 
best kind of common-sense which is sanctified common- , and 
what it has to say will both interest and help even the most experienced 
schoolmaster. 


Apvent. By Jean Daniélou, translated by Rosemary Sheed. (Sheed 
and Ward; 8s. 6d.) 

The theme of this very vital and relevant book by Pére Daniélou (in 
many ways it is complementary to his equally original The Salvation of 
the Nations), is: What is it that is absolutely unique in the Christian 
gospel, and that makes inevitable a vast missionary effort of conversion 
on the part of the Catholic Church; and furthermore, how far is it 
right, in order to gain acceptance for the Christian Gospel, to attempt 
to build upon foundations of partial truth already existing, in rudi- 
mentary form, in the non-Christian religions? Alternatively, are we to 
consider this Gospel as bringing such a complete reversal of all the 
values held by these religions, that it is not only useless but injurious to 
missionary work to dream of the possibility of any adaptation or 
incorporation into it of already existing truth? 

Readers of Dr Kraemer’s impressive book The Christian message in a 
non-Christian World will recognise at once the importance of the answer 
to be given to this fundamental missionary problem, and those whose 
interests are focussed on work for the reunion of Christendom will not 
be slow to see its bearing on the problems of their particular field. 

Pére Daniélou lifts the discussion on to a cosmic fe by consideri 
it in relation to God’s whole plan for the salvation of the world, whi 
from the beginning was instaurare omnia in Christo. He shows the 
existence of a real continuity between Judaism, the primitive pagan 
religions and Christianity, in the sense that these were a bit by bit 
education; God leading mankind on till it was able to bear the fullness 


of divine revelation. 
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In a short review it would be impossible to convey the depth of 
illumination which Pére Daniélou brings to bear upon this boldly 
stated thesis. One may single out for special appreciation his treatment 
of Melchisedech as representative of God’s revelation of himself 
through the natural a. of St John the Baptist the last Precursor, a 
most striking and original chapter, of the nature of prophecy and of the 
mission of the angels. In regard to the latter a word of criticism may be 
allowed. Pére Daniélou, though bringing out to the full the importance 
of the angels in a balanced view of God’s plan in creation, does not 
make at all clear how much of the Angelology of which he makes use, 
is of faith, and how much belongs to the realm of the conjectural. A 
separate ae is devoted to our Lady and here also her place in the 
economy of redemption and grace is strikingly shown in its cosmic 


The latter part of the book brings out the uniqueness of the Cross in 
the Christian Gospel, and a study of the mystery of the Ascension 
shows how our Lord has bequeathed to us the completion of his 
mission to the world, in which if we are to succeed we must be sharers 
by sacrifice in his Passion and Cross. 

The reading of this remarkable book will give, for priest as well as 
layman, a depth of significance to many a passage in missal and 
breviary hitherto often little appreciated. 

A word of sincere ptlreasth. 2 is also due for the very readable 
translation (we have not seen the original), but we cannot refrain from 
a protest against the sponsoring by a famous publishing firm of such 
verbal monstrosities as insofar and nonetheless; why not bitbybit and 
innoway? 

Henry St JOHN, 0.P. 


THE Common Man. By G. K. Chesterton. (Sheed and Ward; 12s. 6d.) 

In Tremendous Trifles, in the diverting essay on “What I Found in 
My Pocket’, Chesterton says ‘perhaps it would be an exaggeration of 
jr to call me a tidy person’. It is no great surprise, then, ee 
is a very pleasant one, to learn that his literary executor, Miss Collins, 
while searching through some ancient boxes, has found many essays 
that have never appeared in any of his collections. This book is a first 
selection of the rich find. 

A posthumous Chesterton somehow induces a feeling of reverence 
as mais a thrill of pleasure. Once again the great paladin speaks to us. 
He who, in the essay already referred to, wrote ‘I deny most ener- 
getically that cnything is, or can be, uninteresting’, proves again that 
the seemingly trivial is rich in possibilities, that the world is a tremen- 
dously interesting place. Paradoxes are here in plenty, adroit assertions 
that compel attention, that one savours as one would a rare liqueur. 
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There are over forty essays in this selection: they are literary, 
general, religious, sociological. Many of them might have been written 
recently, so apt are they in these days. Chesterton’s deep understanding 
of, and love for, humanity, the Common Man, shines through them 
all. One finishes the whimsy on ‘If Don John of Austria had 
married the Queen of Scots’ with a feeling of regret. But, happily, 
there is more to follow. 

K.M. 


Le ca@ur. Etudes Carmélitaines. nage de Brouwer; 20s.) 

The appearance of another volume of Etudes Carmélitaines always 
means that psychologists, theologians, and the more alert Catholic public 
will have sufficient food for thought to last them through many months 
—and even longer. Though the food is always of a high standard one 
can never anticipate what precisely it will consist of, and one’s fellow 
guests invariably include unexpected personages. When the discussion 
is concerned, as here, with i symbolism of the heart in various 
religions, one takes Claudel for granted, as also Massignon, Swami 
Adidevenanda and Louis Bernaert, but who would have anticipated 
meeting Sartre in ‘La fraternité chez—J. P. Sartre’, or, even less likely, 
Comte in “Auguste Comte et le régne du coeur’: The fact that one does 
mect them, and that they do not seem out-of place alongside Saints 
Gertrude, Mechtild and Margaret Mary, isa tribute to the all-embracing 
charity of the French Carmelites. 

For the most part Le ceur is concerned with the history and the 
vicissitudes of ‘devotion’ to the Sacred Heart—or ‘cult’ of the Sacred 
Heart if that is the more theologically acceptable term. This section 
includes a forty-six page essay by P. Debongnie which will interest the 
historian of medieval spirituality and fascinate the deep-psychologist. 
It also contains a long account by P. Derumaux of the younger 
generation’s reaction against the Sacred Heart devotion of their elders, 
explaining the reasons for it and giving very good advice about how 
the cult may be revived. From a pastoral viewpoint these pages on 
making the cult more scriptural, more theological and genuinel 
liturgical are likely to prove extremely helpful. Priests who io 
along these lines and are prepared to adorn their churches with the 
tremendously powerful Madonna of the Port-Lligat by Dali (illus- 
tration on p. 286) may very well find this the way to the hearts of the 
younger generation. 

Of the other first-rate essays in this collection two are particularly 
noteworthy, one on affective categories in scholasticism by P. Chenu, 
and the other by P. Philippe de la Trinité setting the whole question 
into its correct Trinitarian context. It is sincerely to be hoped that no 
one will start muttering ‘existentialist’ over P. Chenu’s contribution 
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simply because he points out those elements in St Thomas which must 
give the ‘essentialists’ perpetual nightmares. 
D.N. 


CONDITIONS OF FREEDOM. By John Macmurray. (Faber; 6s.) 

These three lectures, delivered in America, describe man’s nature, 
his predicament, in general, and his predicament in particular as it is 
today. It is a beautifully argued work, moving steadily and logically, 
with never a sentence too many or an irrelevant idea, from the meta- 
physical basis of man’s essentially free nature, requiring the material 
co-operation and the spiritual fellowship of other men, through to the 
immediate demands which are made on mankind by the world today. 
In the early part of the book Professor Macmurray emphasises the fact 
that man today has lost, to a great degree, the ability he once had to 
make himself free by curtailing his own desires (‘it has now gone out 
of fashion’) and that conversely he has made himself more servile by 
modern technology which has served to increase these desires numeri- 
cally. Politically and economically, the freedom of primitive societies 
has gone, and is increasingly going, and in its place is as yet little but 
incipiently world-wide tyrannies—and this is inevitable because ‘a 
system of independent sovereign States in a world which is economi- 
cally one society cannot achieve justice and must destroy freedom’ 
(p. 42). The limited freedoms of our traditional communities will 
continue to dwindle unless we can universalise them; and yet the most 
likely form for a world state to take is a totalitarian one. ‘A communist 
unification of the world is therefore a real possibility. A third world 
war, in my opinion, whatever its outcome would make it a certainty’ 
(p. 68). The struggle for freedom would then have to start again; 
“within the world-empire, we [Christians] should find ourselves in the 
same position as the Jews [he seems to mean Christian Jews] within the 
Roman Empire in the time of Christ; facing the same problems of 
transforming a world co-operation into a world fellowship’ (p. 103). 
Only the Christian Church could do that, in his final paragraphs he 
says, and this is its mission. But here, to be truthful, the thesis “i 
an idea of historical destiny is postulated, which is not valid without an 
incarnation and a Church. Professor Macmurray’s definitions of 
religion do not, however, mention God, ‘to maintain and increase 
human fellowship is the function of religion’ (p. 97); and he makes it 
quite clear that he does not understand the real sacramental basis of the 
Church: ‘In the activities of a great church, for example, the com- 
munion of its members can only be symbolised in its service and rituals. 
It can be realised only in the direct fellowship of the persons who 
constitute its membership.’ The book gives the complete picture as 
seen by the natural intelligence, plus an intuition, from history, that 
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Christianity alone is able to cope with the situation. The gulf yawns 
between understanding and faith, 
Joun M. Topp. 


JEANNE JuGAN. By Mgr Francis Trochu. Translated by Hugh Mont- 
gomery. (Burns Oates; 15s.) 

The Little Sisters of the Poor is among the best-known of the 
women’s congregations in the Church, and a full-length biography of 
its foundress is welcome; the more so that for so long it was forgotten 
that she was the foundress. Jeanne Jugan takes a place with St Alphonsus 
Liguori, St Joan Antide Thouret and Bd Mary Teresa de Sechiew in 
being ‘unseated’ in the congregation she had brought into being. 

It is a remarkable story. Jeanne Jugan, daughter of a Breton sailor, 
was already forty-seven when in 1839 she first took an invalid old 
woman into her home on the second floor of No. 2, rue du Centre, 
Saint-Servan, where she lived with a friend, Francoise Aubert. There 
was still only one house and four sisters when, four years later, Jeanne 
was deposed from her position of superioress by their spiritual director, 
who was later to appear as ‘the founder’. Thenceforward till within a 
few years of her death in 1879 Jeanne was simply la quéteuse, who begged 
from door to door and from town to town on behalf of her sisters’ 
work, which she lived to see grow beyond the bounds of imagination. 
For this task she had a genius, spiritual no less than temperamental: 
Jeanne Jugan with her umbrella and basket were famous throughout 
northern France; and Charles Dickens wrote great tributes to her and 
her sisters in Household Words and elsewhere. 

Mgr Trochu’s biography of the Curé d’Ars is a standard work; his 
lived of Bd Peter Julian Eymard, Bd Théophane Vénard and others 
are equally good, but not so well-known in England. In Jeanne Jugan 
he has a subject right to his hand, and he deals with it with his usual 
thoroughness, fanen and piety. But it is a pity that the translation 


is not better done. No doubt it is very accurate, but the reader can 
never forget he is reading a work originally written in French. 
*.... Monsieur le Curé admitted to the feast which is not of this world 
the simple child in whom was hidden such depth of soul’: this is 
characteristic—but it is hardly English. 
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BLACKFRIARS 


NOTICES 


Tue New TersTaMENT, in Mgr Ronald Knox’s translation, now 
a in a pocket edition at 6s. 0d. (Burns Oates). In this convenient 
orm it should make many new friends. 


THE PATERNOSTER SERIES of reprints (Burns Oates; 1s. 6d. each) makes 
available again such valuable booklets as Fr Steuart’s Map of Prayer, 
Pére de la Taille’s Contemplative Prayer, Archbishop Goodier’s Fifty 
Meditations on the Passion and Fr Vincent McNabb’s Path of Prayer. 
Thomas Merton’s What is Contemplation: brings a contemporary voice 
into a venerable debate. 


Lonpon: Historic Buitp1n¢s is a Batsford book, containing nearly a 
hundred photographs, and at 7s. 6d. it must be counted a bargain. An 
introduction by Harry Batsford draws attention to the irreparable loss 
London has suffered, as much from commercial vandalism as from 
German bombs. But the photographs are happy evidence of how much 
that is lovely still remains. A single regret must be that the little-known 
houses and shopfronts—in Camden Town and Clerkenwell and 
Pimlico—of which Mr Batsford gives a fascinating list, find no place 
among the pictures. 


Tue CALENDAR OF SAINTS (Talbot; 7s. 6d.) is a useful collection of short 
lives of saints taken from the Roman Martyrology, and the newly 
published edition has been revised and brought up to date. 


Tue Lire or Our Lorp Jesus Curist (Bloomsbury Publishing Co. ; 1s.) 
contains thirty-six line pictures ‘to colour or write about’ and is a 
welcome addition to the ‘Outline Work Books’ which have done much 
to enliven religious instruction in Catholic schools. 


Tue CaTHotic YEAR Book For 1951 (Burns Oates; 3s. 6d.) is a useful 
guide to the Church’s organisation throughout the world, and contains 
such diverse information as lists of Ecumenical Councils and details of 
the Roman Congregations. 


QUEEN OF Heaven (Sands; 6s.) is a pleasantly illustrated account of our 
Lady in the Gospels, in the Church’s tradition and in her apparitions of 
yore 90 years. Miss Teresa Lloyd writes with her customary simplicity | 
and charm. 
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